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MASTER  PATELIN,  SOLICITOR. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 

Patelin .A  solicitor 

Guillaume A  draper 

Valère,  Guillaume's  son,  in  love  with  Henriette 

Agnelet Guillaume's  shepherd,  in  love  with 

Colette 

Bartholin A  judge 

A  Peasant 
Archers 

Madame  Patelin The  solicitor's  wife 

Henriette Their  daughter 

Colette Their  maid 

Scene: — A  street  in  a  village  near  Paris. 

Time  : — Fifteenth  century. 
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MASTER  PATELIN,  SOLICITOR. 

ACT  I. 

Scene  : — A  small  village  square.  Street  entrances 
to  the  right  and  left.  Center  is  Guillaume's 
shop;  right,  Patelin's  house;  left,  Bartho- 
lin's.    Patelin  is  alone. 

Patelin.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it:  though 
I  haven't  a  sou,  I  must  have  a  new  suit  of  clothes 
to-day.  It's  perfectly  true,  one  might  as  well  be 
a  leper  as  be  poor.  Who  would  know  I  am  a 
solicitor — in  these  clothes?  I  left  my  home  town 
two  weeks  ago,  but  since  I've  been  here,  things  have 
gone  from  bad  to  worse.  I  don't  get  a  single  case 
from  this  petty  judge  here,  who  is  my  neighbor; 
from  my  other  neighbor,  the  rich  draper,  I  can't 
even  buy  a  suit.  Poor  Patelin  !  And  poor  Patelin's 
daughter  !  Who  will  marry  her  now,  I  wonder  ? 
I've  got  to  use  my  brains — get  credit  from  Mon- 
sieur Guillaume,  the  draper.  {He  goes  upstage 
and  stajids  to  one  side) 

(Enter    Colette    and    Madame    Patelin,    from 
Patelin's  house.     They  do  not  see  Patelin.) 

Patelin.  (Aside)  There's  my  wife  and  her 
maid. 

Madame  Patelin.  I  don't  want  to  talk  to  you 
in  the  house  ;  I'm  afraid  my  rascally  husband  might 
overhear  us. 

Patelin.     (Aside)     PIm! 

Madame  Patelin.    I  want  you  to  tell  me  where 
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my  daughter  gets  the  money  to  buy  her  expensive 
clothes  ? 

Colette.  Oh,  Madame's  husband  must  give  it 
to  her 

Madame  Patelin.  My  husband!  He  hasn't 
enough  to  buy  clothes  for  himself. 

Patelin.     (Aside)    True  indeed! 

Madame  Patelin.  If  you  don't  tell  me  the  truth 
I'll  discharge  you,  and  you  shan't  marry  Agnelet. 

Colette.  Well,  I  see  I  must  tell  you,  then  !  You 
know  that  Valère,  the  son  of  the  rich  Monsieur 
Guillaume,  is  in  love  with  Mademoiselle  Henriette — 
he  gives  her  presents,  you  see 

Madame  Patelin.  But  where  does  he  get  the 
money?     If  his  father  is  rich,  he  is  very  miserly. 

Colette.  Oh,  Madame,  when  parents  give  noth- 
ing to  their  children,  the  children  steal  from  their 
parents. 

Madame  Patelin.  Then  why  doesn't  he  ask 
Henriette  to  marry  him  ? 

Colette.  He  has,  only  he's  afraid  his  father 
would  never  consent.  Monsieur  Patelin  doesn't — - 
begging  Madame's  pardon — doesn't  dress  very  well, 
and  he  imagines  Monsieur  isn't  any  too  successful. 

Madame  Patelin.  That  will  do.  I  hear  some- 
one. Go  in  now.  (Colette  goes  into  the  house, 
and  Patelin  comes  forward)     Ah,  it's  you! 

Patelin.    It  is. 

Madame  Patelin.  And  what  clothes  you  have 
on  ! 

Patelin.     I'm  not  at  all  vain. 

Madame  Patelin.  You're  a  tramp.  And  let  me 
tell  you,  your  way  of  dressing  scares  away  every 
suitor  for  Henriette's  hand. 

Patelin.  That's  so:  a  man  is  judged  by  his 
clothes,  so  to-day  I'm  going  to  have  a  new  suit. 

Madame  Patelin.    You!    And  with  what? 

Patelin.    Don't  worry  about  that.    Good-by. 

Madame  Patelin.    Where  are  you  going? 
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Patelin.    To  buy  some  goods. 

Madame  Patelin.     But  you  haven't  a  sou? 

Patelin.  Never  mind.  What  color  do  you 
prefer  ? 

Madame  Patelin.  Get  whatever  you  like  if  you 
can  find  someone  foolish  enough  to  let  you  have  the 
goods.  I  am  goinj  to  have  a  talk  with  Henriette  ; 
we  must  come  to  an  understanding. 

Patelin.  If  anyone  asks  for  me,  I'll  be  here  in 
this  shop.  (Madame  Patelin  goes  into  her  house) 
I  must  get  another  suit.  I'll  try  here.  Then  Mon- 
sieur Guillaume  will  have  a  better  opinion  of  me. — 
Here  he  comes  with  his  son.  {He  goes  into  his 
house) 

{Enter  Guillaume  and  Valère,  from  the  shop  of 
the  former.  They  carry  a  small  table,  on  which 
is  a  large  piece  of  cloth.  They  set  it  down  in 
front  of  the  shop,  then  three  chairs  are  brought 
out  by  shop-assistants.) 

Guillaume.  It's  hard  to  see  in  the  shop; 
I'll  just  lay  this  here  where  people  can  see  it. — Now, 
Valère,  I  told  you  to  get  me  a  shepherd  to  keep  a 
good  watch  over  my  flocks. 

Valère.  But  aren't  you  satisfied  with  Agnelet, 
Father  ? 

Guillaume.  No  :  he  robs  me,  and  I  suspect  that 
you  know  something  about  the  matter  ! 

Valère.    I  ? 

Guillaume.  Yes,  you.  I've  been  given  to  under- 
stand that  you're  in  love  with  some  girl  around  here, 
and  that  you  are  giving  her  expensive  presents  ;  and 
I  know  that  Agnelet  is  in  love  with  a  certain  Colette, 
who  is  the  maid  of  your  sweetheart.  It  looks  most 
suspicious. 

Valère.  (Aside)  The  devil! — But  I  tell  you, 
Father,  Agnelet  is  honest. 

Guillaume.    Then  you  aren't.    I've  lost  six  score 
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vsheep  since  he's  been  in  my  service  this  last 
month.  It's  impossible  that  they  should  all  have 
died  of  the  plague. 

Valère.    Disease  often  carries  off  hundreds. 

Guillaume.  Of  people,  yes  ;  but  my  sheep  aren't 
tended  by  doctors.  I  tell  you,  Agnelet  is  robbing 
me;  I  don't  trust  him.  Why,  one  night  I  caught 
him  killing  one  of  my  sheep.  I  gave  him  a  sound 
beating,  and  the  next  day  brought  him  before  the 
judge.  Before  that  matter  is  decided,  I  wanted  to 
find  out  how  far  you  are  implicated. 

Valère.  Oh,  Father,  I  have  the  profoundest 
respect  for  your  sheep. 

Guillaume.  Well,  I'm  going  to  prosecute  the 
fellow.  Give  me  my  account  book.  {He  sits  down, 
as  Valère  goes  into  the  shop,  returning  a  moment 
later  zvith  an  account-book)  Now,  leave  me.  If  a 
bailiff  comes,  call  me.  I've  sent  for  one.  (Valère 
goes  out.  Enter  Patelin,  from  his  house.  Looking 
over  his  accounts)    "  Six  hundred  head  of  sheep — " 

Patelin.  {Coming  to  Guillaume)  Your  hum- 
ble servant,  Monsieur. 

Guillaume.  {Without  looking  up)  The  bailiff? 
Wait  a  moment. 

Patelin.     No,  Monsieur,  I  am 

Guillaume.    A  suit,  eh?    One  moment. 

Patelin.  No,  Monsieur,  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
a  solicitor. 

Guillaume.  I  don't  need  a  solicitor.  Humble 
servant  ! 

Patelin.  Possibly  you  have  heard  my  name  : 
Monsieur  Patelin  ! 

Guillaume.  Patelin — solicitor?  I  don't  know 
you. 

Patelin.  Monsieur,  among  the  papers  of  my  late 
father  I  came  across  the  memorandum  of  an  unpaid 
debt 

Guillaume.    I  have  no  debts  !    Don't  bother  me. 

Patelin.      You    are    mistaken,    Monsieur:    my 
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father  owed  you  three  hundred  crowns,  and  as  I  am 
a  man  of  honor,  I've  come  to  pay  you 

Guillaume.  (Quickly  rising)  Pay  me?! 
Please  wait  one  moment — now  I  remember  you! 
Yes,  yes,  I  have  known  your  family  for  years  ;  you 
lived  in  a  neighboring  town  to  my  own.  I  beg  your 
pardon — your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant. 
We  are  old  friends.  Pray  be  seated,  Monsieur. 
(They  bow  ceremoniously.  Guillaume  offers 
Patelin  the  chair  which  is  farthest  azvay  from  the 
goods,  but  Patelin  takes  the  one  nearest  to  it) 

Patelin.    Monsieur 

Guillaume.    Monsieur 

Patelin.  (After  they  are  both  seated,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  goods)  If  everyone  were  as  scrupulous 
as  I  am,  I  should  be  a  rich  man  to-day,  but  I  respect 
the  property  of  others.  I  maintain  that  the  first 
duty  of  an  honest  man  is  to  pay  his  debts.  Now,  I 
should  like  to  know  when  it  would  be  convenient  for 
you  to  receive  the  money  ? 

Guillaume.    Oh,  as  soon  as  you  like. 

Patelin.  I  have  the  amount  all  ready  at  my 
notary's,  but  we  must  have  time  to  make  out  a 
proper  receipt  there.  The  matter  must  be  officially 
taken  care  of,  as  it  is  of  some  importance  to  my 
daughter,  Henriette. 

Guillaume.  Of  course.  Well,  shall  we  say  to- 
morrow at  five  in  the  morning  ? 

Patelin.  At  five.  Good  !  I  trust  I  haven't 
troubled  you  too  much,  Monsieur  Guillaume? 

Guillaume.  Not  in  the  least.  I  have  plenty  of 
time — I  have  no  customers  just  now. 

Patelin.  As  a  rule  you  do  more  business  than 
anyone  else  in  your  trade  around  here. 

Guillaume.    I  work  hard. 

Patelin.  You're  the  cleverest  man  in  this  dis- 
trict. (Pointing  to  the  cloth)  Nice  piece  of  goods, 
that  ! 

Guillaume.    Yes,  isn't  it? 
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Patelin.    And  you  are  a  first-rate  business  man. 

Guillaume.     Oh,  Monsieur! 

Patelin.    Everyone  likes  you,  too. 

Guillaume.    Oh,  oh,  Monsieur! 

Patelin.    This  cloth  has  a  wonderful  color! 

Guillaume.    Yes,  a  nice  shade  of  chestnut. 

Patelin.  I'll  wager,  Monsieur  Guillaume,  that 
you  selected  that  tint  yourself  ! 

Guillaume.     Yes,  yes — together  with  my  dyer. 

Patelin.    I  knew  you  had  an  original  mind. 

Guillaume.    Well,  well! 

Patelin.  (Feeling  the  goods)  Yes,  a  very  nice 
piece  of  goods. 

Guillaume.    Pure  English  wool. 

Patelin.  I  thought  so.  Speaking  of  England, 
Monsieur,  weren't  we  together  at  school? 

Guillaume.    Under  Monsieur  Nicodème? 

Patelin.  Exactly.  You  were  a  handsome  young 
fellow. 

Guillaume.    So  my  mother  used  to  say. 

Patelin.    And  very  clever  at  learning. 

Guillaume.  I  knew  how  to  read  and  write  at 
eighteen. 

Patelin.  Too  bad  you  never  entered  politics. 
You  could  have  governed  a  country. 

Guillaume.    Oh,  I — perhaps 

Patelin.  (Again  handling  the  goods)  Why,  I 
was  just  thinking  about  getting  some  goods  like 
that.  My  wife  wants  me  to  have  a  new  suit  made. 
When  I  come  to  see  you  to-morrow  morning,  I 
think  I'll  have  you  make  me  a  suit  out  of  this. 

Guillaume.     I'll  save  it  for  you. 

Patelin.  (Aside)  Save  it?  The  devil! — I  had 
laid  aside  1200  livres  to-day  which  I  didn't  want  to 
touch,  but  I'll  use  some  of  that  money  to  buy  this. 

Guillaume.  Oh,  never  mind  that;  you  shall 
have  the  goods  all  the  same. 

Patelin.     Thank  you,  but  I  dislike  buying  on 
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credit. — Now,  how  much  of  that  cloth  do  you  think 
ITI  need? 

Guillaume.  Let  me  see — do  you  want  a  whole 
suit  ? 

Patelin.    Yes — everything. 

Guillaume.  That  will  require  about — yes — six 
ells.     Shall  I  cut  the  goods  ? 

Patelin.  No,  Monsieur,  I  want  to  pay  cash: 
I  always  insist  on  that. 

Guillaume.     Excellent  principle. 

Patelin.  Monsieur  Guillaume,  would  you  care 
to  dine  with  me  sometime  at  the  "  Ecu  de  France?  " 

Guillaume.  How  about  to-morrow,  the  day  of 
the  village  festival  ? 

Patelin.  Good  !  I  want  to  hear  you  talk  about 
what's  going  on  in  the  world.  I  understand  you 
are  an  excellent  conversationalist  ?    You  used  to  be  ! 

Guillaume.    Do  you  remember  that? 

Patelin.  Do  I  remember  ?  Every  prophecy  you 
made  has  come  true. 

Guillaume.  I  seem  to  have  the  knack  of  fore- 
seeing events. 

Patelin.  (Again  handling  the  goods)  Now 
how  much  do  you  charge  an  ell  for  this  ? 

Guillaume.  (Looking  at  the  tag)  The  usual 
price  is  six  crowns,  but  I'll  do  you  a  favor  and  let 
you  have  it  for  five. 

Patelin.    Deeply  obliged  !    Thirty  crowns,  then. 

Guillaume.    Thirty. 

Patelin.  Yes,  thirty.  Shake  hands.  (They 
shake  hands)  To-morrow  we  dine,  then  :  my  wife 
is  a  wonderful  cook. — By  the  way,  she  would  like 
to  see  me  in  my  new  suit.  If  I  took  the  goods  early 
in  the  morning,  could  it  be  ready  by  noon  ? 

Guillaume.  If  you  don't  allow  the  tailor  enough 
time,  he'll  spoil  the  material. 

Patelin.    That  would  be  too  bad. 

Guillaume.    You  say  you  have  the  cash  at  hand  ? 

Patelin.    Of  course. 
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Guillaume.  I'll  have  one  of  my  boys  deliver  the 
cloth  to  your  house.  (He  takes  scissors  from  his 
belt) 

Patelin.    Good. 

Guillaume.  Now  let  me  measure  the  goods 
while  you're  here. 

Patelin.  (Rising)  I  shall  let  you  measure  it 
without  me.     Surely  I  can  trust  you? 

Guillaume.  (Also  rising)  I'll  send  it,  and  you 
can  give  the  boy 

Patelin.  Please  don't  go  to  that  trouble.  I 
live  only  a  step  from  here.  (He  tries  to  take  the 
cloth,  but  Guillaume  prevents  him)  That  will 
give  the  tailor  plenty  of  time. 

Guillaume.  Oh,  there's  no  trouble,  I  assure 
you. 

Patelin.  I  don't  mind  carrying  it — I'm  not  in 
the  least  vain — and  it's  nearly  dark,  too.  (He  puts 
the  cloth  under  his  mantle)  See,  no  one  can  see 
it? 

Guillaume.     But,  allow  me,  Monsieur ! 

Patelin.  Pray,  let's  not  be  ceremonious.  At 
five,  then  :  three  hundred  crowns.  And  don't  forget 
dinner.  Good-by,  neighbor.  (He  starts  to  go, 
Guillaume  following)  Humble  servant,  Monsieur. 
(He  runs  out) 

Guillaume.  Your  humble  servant. — There  he 
goes  with  my  goods — but  then,  till  five  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning  is  not  long  to  wait.  Then  I  dine 
with  him.  Honest  man,  I  say  ;  he'll  pay  me.  I'm 
almost  sorry  I  charged  him  so  much  for  the  cloth. 
— Hello  there  !  Boy  !  (Enter  an  apprentice  from 
the  shop)  Take  these  inside.  (The  apprentice 
takes  the  chairs  and  table  inside)  Ah,  here  comes 
that  Agnelet  ! 

(Enter  Agnelet,  with  his  head  in  a  bandage.) 

Agnelet.     Good-evening,  Monsieur. 
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Guillaume.  How  dare  you  show  yourself  in  my 
presence  ? 

Agnelet.  Ye  see,  the  bailiff's  sent  me  some  sort 
of  paper  telling  about  sheep  and  a  judge  and 

Guillaume.  Idiot!  I  declare  you'll  never  kill 
another  sheep. 

Agnelet.  Oh,  Monsieur,  somebody's  been  tell- 
ing lies  about  me. 

Guillaume.  Lies  !  Didn't  I  see  you  killing  one 
of  mine? 

Agnelet.     Oh,  I  wanted  to  keep  it  from  dying  ! 

Guillaume.    From  dying? 

Agnelet.     Yes,  from  the  plague. 

Guillaume.  But  you  scoundrel,  you  keep  on 
killing  my  good  sheep — where  else  can  I  get  my 
English  wool  to  sell  at  five  crowns  an  ell  ? 

Agnelet.  But  the  sick  ones  carry  the  plague  to 
the  others  ! 

Guillaume.  We'll  see  about  that  to-morrow  in 
court. 

Agnelet.  Please,  Monsieur,  please  let  me  off 
with  this  scolding! 

Guillaume.  You'll  hang,  that's  all  I  say;  do 
you  hear?    {He  goes  out) 

Angelet.    I  must  get  a  lawyer  to  defend  me. 

{Enter   Valère,    Henriette,   and   Colette — who 
carries  a  lighted  lantern.) 

Henriette.  Now  you  must  go,  Valère.  My 
parents  are  coming  at  once  ;  we  are  all  going  to  have 
dinner  at  my  aunt's. 

Valère.  Henriette,  may  I  have  a  word  with 
you ? 

Henriette.    Please  go. 

Valère.    Are  you  afraid  of  being  adored? 

Henriette.  I  fear  you  more  than  I  fear  anyone 
else  on  earth,  and  you  know  why.  (Colette  and 
Agnelet  gradually  draw  away  from  the  others,  talk- 
ing in  an  undertone)    Don't  leave  me,  Colette. 
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Colette.    This  man  is  pulling  me  away. 

Henriette.  If  you  love  me,  Valère,  please  don't 
think  of  me  again  before  you  get  your  father's  con- 
sent. 

Colette.  (To  Henriette)  That  is  just  what 
Agnelet  and  I  are  going  to  do. 

Agnelet.  (To  Henriette)  I've  already 
thought  of  a  good  honest  plan,  when  I'm  through 
with  this  trial  business. 

Valère.  (To  Agnelet)  I'll  stand  by  you,  no 
matter  what  happens. 

Henriette.  Here  is  my  Father.  We  mustn't 
be  seen. 

(They  all  go  oat.     Enter  Patelin  and  Madame 
Patelin  from  their  house.) 

Patelin.    Well,  how  do  you  like  the  goods? 

Madame  Patelin.  It's  very  nice,  but  how  are 
you  going  to  pay  for  it?  You  promised  Monsieur 
Guillaume  that  you  would  pay  him  to-morrow 
morning. 

Patelin.  When  he  comes,  remember  to  do  as 
I  said.    You  must  help  me. 

Madame  Patelin.  I  can't  do  anything  else. 
But  I  say,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself — it's 
dishonest. 

Patelin.  Anyone  can  be  honest  so  long  as  he  is 
rich.  Now  let's  drop  the  subject.  Let  us  start  to 
your  sister's.  When  we  come  home  we  can  cut  the 
goods — in  case  of  accident. 

Madame  Patelin.  Very  well,  only  I'm  sure 
something  terrible  is  going  to  happen  to-morrow. 

(They  turn  to  go.) 

CURTAIN. 
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ACT  IL 


Scene  : — The    same    as    in     the    preceding    act. 
Guillaume  is  standing  in  front  of  his  shop. 

Guillaume.  Dear  me,  it's  long  past  five,  and 
my  man  isn't  here  yet!  I'll  go  to  him — {He  turns 
to  go,  then  comes  back)  No,  he  is  so  honest 
and  exact  that  he's  sure  not  to  fail  me.  Still  he  has 
six  ells  of  my  goods.  What  shall  I  do?  I  think 
I'll  pretend  to  be  making  a  call  on  him,  but  I  shan't 
breathe  a  word  about  the  money.  {He  goes  to  the 
door  of  Patelin's  house  and  knocks) 

Patelin's  Voice.  {Trembling)  Wife — wife, 
dear ! 

Guillaume.    Ah,  it's  he! 

Patelin's  Voice.  Open  the  door — it's — the — 
apothecary. 

Guillaume.    The  apothecary? 

Patelin's  Voice.  Tell  him  to  bring  me  my 
medicine  at  once. 

Guillaume.  His  medicine?  {He  again  knocks 
on  the  door) 

Patelin's  Voice.     Will  you  open  the  door  !  ? 

(Madame  Patelin  opens  the  door.) 

Madame  Patelin.  {In  a  melancholy  tone  of 
voice)  Who  is  this?  Ah,  it's  you,  Monsieur  Guil- 
laume ? 

Gullaume.  Yes,  it's  I.  I  presume  you  are 
Madame  Patelin? 

Madame  Patelin.  At  your  service.  I'm  sorry, 
Monsieur,  I  mustn't  speak  any  louder. 

Guillaume.  That  makes  no  difference,  Madame 
— I  have  come  to  see  Monsieur  Patelin. 
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Madame    Patelin.      Please   lower   your   voice, 
Monsieur. 

Guillaume.  But  why,  please?  I  have  come  to 
pay  your  husband  a  visit. 

Madame  Patelin.    Please,  not  so  loud  ! 

Guillaume.  I'll  whisper  if  you  like,  only  I  must 
see  him. 

Madame  Patelin.  (Almost  in  tears)  The  poor 
man  can't  see  a  soul  ! 

Guillaume.  What's  that?  What  could  have 
happened  to  him  since  yesterday? 

Madame  Patelin.  Ah,  Monsieur  Guillaume,  he 
hasn't  left  his  bed  for  the  past  week  ! 

Guillaume.  Why,  only  yesterday  he  was  in  my 
shop! 

Madame  Patelin.  In  your  shop?  My  dear 
Monsieur,  you  must  have  dreamed  that  last  night  ! 

Guillaume.  Dreamed  indeed  !  Did  I  dream 
that  he  went  off  with  six  ells  of  my  goods — which 
are  now  gone? 

Madame  Patelin.    Six  ells  of  goods  ! 

Guillaume.  Yes,  six  ells  of  chestnut-colored 
goods  !  Did  I  dream,  too,  that  he  invited  me  to 
dinner,  here? 

Madame  Patelin.  Monsieur,  this  is  no  time 
for  joking! 

Guillaume.  Joking!  I'm  in  no  mood  for  jok- 
ing, myself,  Madame  !  I  tell  you  he  carried  off  six 
ells  of  goods  yesterday. 

Madame  Patelin.  I  would  to  Heaven  he  had 
been  able  to!  Yesterday,  Monsieur  Guillaume,  he 
was  delirious,  and  he  still  is. 

Guillaume.  Madame,  I  think  you  are  delirious 
yourself.  I  tell  you,  I  must  speak  with  your  hus- 
band. 

Madame  Patelin.  Impossible.  (She  pretends 
to  cry)     It  would  melt  your  heart  to  look  at  him. 

Guillaume.  Never  mind;  only  let  me  see  him. 
(He  runs  to  the  door  and  tries  to  open  it) 
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Madame  Patelin.  If  you  open  that  door,  you'll 
kill  my  husband.  He  sometimes  tries  to  run  away. 
(The  door  opens  and  Patelin,  in  a  dressing-gown 
and  night-cap y  looking  wild-eyed  and  scared,  tries  to 
run  away)  There  he  goes.  Help  me  catch  him  ! 
(She  catches  him  and  makes  him  sit  down  on  a  chair 
which  Guillume  has  brought  from  in  front  of  his 
shop) 

Patelin.     Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear,  my  poor  head  ! 

Guillaume.  (Looking  at  him  in  astonishment) 
Poor  fellow  ! — Monsieur  Patelin,  your  humble  ser- 
vant. 

Patelin.  (To  Guillaume)  How  are  you, 
Monsieur  Anodin  ? 

Guillaume.    Monsieur  Anodin? 

Madame  Patelin.  (To  Guillaume)  He 
thinks  you  are  the  apothecary.     You'd  better  go. 

Guillaume.  (To  Madame  Patelin)  I  shan't 
bother  him.  (To  Patelin)  Monsieur,  you  re- 
member that  yesterday ? 

Patelin.  Yes,  those  were  nasty  pills  you  gave 
me. 

Guillaume.    I  want  to  speak  about  that  goods — 

Patelin.  My  dear  wife — please — please  drive 
away  these  black  butterflies — they're  troubling  me. 
(He  looks  tip  in  the  air)     There  they  are — flying! 

Guillaume.  (Also  looking  into  the  air)  I  don't 
see  any  butterflies. 

Madame  Patelin.  He's  delirious,  I  tell  you. 
Go  away. 

Guillaume.    I  tell  you,  I  want  my  money  ! 

Patelin.  Oh,  these  cursed  doctors,  they're  kill- 
ing me. 

Guillaume.  Now  he's  not  delirious  !  Monsieur 
Patelin 

Patelin.  I  wish  to  plead  on  behalf  of  Homer, 
Messieurs 

Guillaume.    For  Homer? 

Patelin.    Against  the  nymph  Calypso. 
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Guillaume.    Calypso?    Who  the  devil  is  he? 

Madame  Patelin.  It's  from  the  book  he  was 
reading  when  he  fell  sick. 

Guillaume.     (Aside)     Is  this  really  Patelin? 

Madame  Patelin.  Please  leave  the  poor  man  to 
himself. 

Guillaume.  Let's  wait  until  he — there,  he  looks 
as  if  he  wanted  to  speak  to  me. 

Patelin.    Ah,  Monsieur  Guillaume 

Guillaume.    He  recognizes  me  !    Yes  ? 

Patelin.     I  beg  your  pardon. 

Guillaume.    (To  Madame  Patelin)    You  see? 

Patelin.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  not  coming  to 
see  you  during  the  past  two  weeks 

Guillaume.    But,  yesterday,  you- 


Patelin.    Yesterday,  I  sent  one  of  my  assistants 

to  make  my  excuses 

Guillaume.    However 


Patelin.  (Rising)  The  court  will  kindly  notice 
that  the  Pyrrhic  was  a  dance.  (He  begins  to  dance) 
Tra  la  la — let's  dance  !    (Patelin  takes  Guillaume 

Patelin.  (Stopping  a  moment,  then  crying  out) 
by  the  arm  and  makes  him  dance) 

Guillaume.     Stop  this!     I  want  my  money! 
Stop,  thief  !     I  hear  thieves  !     (He  rims  at  Guil- 
laume)    Stop  thief  ! 

Guillaume.     (As  he  runs  off)     Help!     Help! 

Madame  Patelin.  At  last!  I'll  be  here  in 
case  he  comes  back.     (She  goes  into  her  house) 

(Enter  Bartholin.) 

Patelin.  (Mistaking  Bartholin  for  Guil- 
laume) Ah,  here  he  is!  Stop  thief! — Oh,  it's 
Monsieur  Bartholin  ! 

Bartholin.  Who  is  that  crying  "  Stop  thief  ?  " 
What's  all  this  row  about  ?    Ah,  it's  you,  my  friend. 

Patelin.    Yes,  it's  I. 
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Bartholin.    And  in  that  costume  ?    And  armed  ? 

Patelin.    I  thought 

Bartholin.    Militant  causarum  patroni! 

Patelin.    I  thought  I  heard  thieves. 

Bartholin.  You  should  have  reported  that  to 
the  police. 

Patelin.    I  didn't  see  any. 

Bartholin.  You  should  have  got  your  wit- 
nesses. 

Patelin.    Against  whom? 

Bartholin.    And  hang  them. 

Patelin.    Hang  whom  ? 

Bartholin.    We  can't  have  thieves  around  here. 

Patelin.  I  tell  you,  there  weren't  any.  It  was 
my  mistake. 

Bartholin.  Then  put  down  your  sword,  put  on 
your  official  robe  and  come  to  the  court.  We  open 
in  an  hour. 

Patelin.  Very  well.  (Bartholin  goes  out) 
Angelet's  trial.  Ah,  here  he  is — with  Colette!  I'll 
go.     {He  goes  into  his  own  house) 

(Enter  Agnelet  and  Colette.) 

Colette.  You  need  a  very  clever  lawyer  to  get 
you  out  of  trouble.  Monsieur  Patelin  is  the  only 
one  in  the  whole  town  who  can  help  you. 

Agnelet.  I  tried  him  not  long  ago,  but  I  don't 
know  what  to  do.  You  know,  we  forgot  to  pay  him 
last  time. 

Colette.  Perhaps  he's  forgotten  all  about  that. 
You  needn't  tell  him  you're  in  Monsieur  Guillaume's 
service — he  might  not  like  to  plead  against  him. 

Agnelet.  I'll  only  speak  of  my  master,  and 
mention  no  names. 

Colette.  Good,  and  when  the  trial  is  over,  we'll 
get  the  young  people  married,  won't  we?  Here  he 
is.    Good-by.     (She  goes  out) 
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(Enter  Patelin,  from  his  house.) 

Patelin.  Hello  there,  aren't  you  the  man  who 
is  going  to  marry  Colette  ? 

Agnelet.    Yes,  Monsieur. 

Patelin.  There  were  two  of  you — I  told  you 
you  deserved  the  galleys.  One  of  you  forgot  to  pay 
me. 

Agnelet.     It  was  my  brother,  Monsieur. 

Patelin.  When  you  left  prison,  you  were  both 
sick.    One  of  you  died. 

Agnelet.    It  wasn't  me. 

Patelin.    So  I  see. 

Agnelet.  But  I  was  sicker  than  my  brother. 
Now  I've  come  to  you  to  ask  you  to  plead  for  me 
against  my  master. 

Patelin.    Isn't  your  master  a  farmer? 

Agnelet.    Yes.    I'll  pay  you  well. 

Patelin.  I  know  you  will.  Now  tell  me  your 
case. 

Agnelet.  You  know  I  don't  get  very  good  wages 
for  being  a  shepherd,  and  from  time  to  time  I 
negotiate  with  a  butcher 

Patelin.    Negotiate? 

Agnelet.  I — I — well,  I  keep  the  sheep  from 
dying  of  the  plague. 

Patelin.  An  excellent  remedy.  And  you  tell 
your  master  that  you  kill  them  to  prevent  their  dying 
of  the  plague,  and  assure  him  that  they  should  be 
buried  in  the  ditch — ?  However,  you  keep  the 
money  for  yourself. 

Agnelet.  That's  what  my  master  says,  but  be- 
cause the  other  night — shall  I  tell  you  the  whole 
story  ? 

Patelin.  Yes,  if  you  want  me  to  take  up  your 
case. 

Agnelet.  The  other  night  I  took  a  healthy 
sheep,  and  was  just  going  to  kill  it,  when — sst  ! — it 
died  in  my  hand. 
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Patelin.    I  see.    He  saw  you? 

Agnelet.  My  master  was  hidden  in  the  fold. 
Then  he  accused  me  of  stealing  six  score  altogether 
— and  he  always  tells  the  truth.  Then  he  beat  me 
(Pointing  to  his  bandaged  head)  You  see?  You're 
a  lawyer,  put  him  in  the  wrong  and  me  in  the  right. 

Patelin.  I  understand  the  whole  affair  now. 
There  are  two  ways  of  going  about  it  :  the  first  won't 
cost  you  a  sou. 

Agnelet.    Let's  take  that. 

Patelin.    Very  well.    You  have  cash  ? 

Agnelet.    Yes,  I  have. 

Patelin.    Hide  it  well. 

Agnelet.    I  will. 

Patelin.    Your  master  will  have  to  pay  the  costs. 

Agnelet.     So  much  the  better. 

Patelin.    And  you  won't  have  to  pay  a  thing. 

Agnelet.    That  satisfies  me. 

Patelin.  Of  course,  on  the  other  hand,  he  could 
have  you  hanged. 

Agnelet.    I  don't  like  that  way. 

Patelin.  Now,  you  will  be  brought  before  the 
judge. 

Agnelet.    Yes  ? 

Patelin.     Keep  this  well  in  mind. 

Agnelet.    I'll  remember.    I  have  a  good  memory. 

Patelin.  To  every  question  that  is  addressed  to 
you,  whether  by  the  judge,  or  the  prosecutor,  or  my- 
self, don't  answer  any  more  than  you  answer  to  your 
sheep.    Understand  ? 

Agnelet.    That's  not  hard. 

Patelin.  I  think,  too,  I  can  make  a  point  about 
your  damaged  head — but  I  insist  on  being  very  well 
paid. 

Agnelet.     I  swear  you  will  be. 

Patelin.  Monsieur  Bartholin  will  be  ready  in  a 
short  time.  Be  at  the  court  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Good-by,  and  don't  forget  to  bring  the  money. 
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Agnelet.    I'll  do  everything  you  say.     (Patelin 
goes  out) 

CURTAIN. 


ACT  III. 

Scene  : — As    the    curtain    rises,    Agnelet,    Bar- 
tholin, and  Patelin  are  discovered. 

Bartholin.  {Taking  his  place  in  the  judge's 
chair)     Now  then,  let  us  hear  the  case. 

Patelin.  {Aside  to  Agnelet)  Remember  how 
to  answer  ! 

Bartholin.     {To  Patelin)     Who  is  that? 

Patelin.  A  shepherd  who  has  been  beaten  by  his 
master.    He's  going  to  complain. 

Bartholin.  His  master  isn't  here,  is  he?  We'll 
wait  for  him  and  his  lawyer.  {Enter  Guillaume) 
What  does  Monsieur  Guillaume  want  here? 

Patelin.  {Trying  to  hide  his  face)  Monsieur 
Guillaume  ! 

Guillaume.  I'm  going  to  take  my  case  in  my 
own  hands. 

Patelin.  {Aside  to  Agnelet)  So,  it's  against 
Monsieur  Guillaume,  eh  ?    You  rascal  ! 

Agnelet.    Yes,  he's  my  master. 

Patelin.    Hm  ! 

Guillaume.  {Looking  at  Patelin)  Who  is 
that  ? 

Patelin.  {Disguising  his  voice)  Monsieur,  I 
refuse  to  plead  unless  you  have  a  lawyer. 

Guillaume.     I  don't  need  a  lawyer. 

Patelin.  Then  I  have  nothing  further  to  say. 
{He  tries  to  go  out) 

Bartholin.  {To  Patelin)  No,  stay.  This  is 
your  case. 

Patelin.     {To  Bartholin)    But,  Monsieur 

Bartholin.     Stay,  I  tell  you.    If  you  leave,  I'll 
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drop  you  from  my  list  of  lawyers. — Monsieur  Guil- 
laume, make  your  complaint. 

Guillaume.    Monsieur,  that  low-down 

Bartholin.    No  personalities,  please! 

Guillaume.    Very  well.    That  thief,  then 

Bartholin.  Call  him  by  his  name  or  else  call 
him  "  shepherd." 

Guillaume.  That  rascal  of  a  shepherd  has  stolen 
six  score  of  my  sheep. 

Patelin.  (Still  hiding  his  face)  That  remains 
to  be  proved. 

Bartholin.  (To  Patelin)  What  is  the  mat- 
ter? 

Patelin.     A  severe  toothache. 

Bartholin.  Too  bad!  (To  Guillaume)  Pro- 
ceed. 

Guillaume.  (Aside)  He  looks  like  the  man 
who  stole  my  goods  ! 

Bartholin.    What  are  your  proofs  ? 

Guillaume.  Proofs?  Why,  yesterday,  I  sold 
him — I  let  him  have — six  ells  of  cloth — I  mean — he 
stole — I  had  six  hundred  sheep,  and  now  there  are 
only  four  hundred  and  eighty. 

Patelin.     I  deny  that. 

Bartholin.  (To  Guillaume)  But  where  are 
your  proofs? 

Guillaume.  (Looking  intently  at  Patelin) 
Where  are  my — six  ells — my  six  score  of  sheep  ? 

Patelin.    They  died  of  the  plague. 

Guillaume.    It's  the  man  himself. 

Bartholin.  No  one  denies  that.  You  have  been 
told  that  your  sheep  died  of  the  plague.  What  is 
your  answer  to  that? 

Guillaume.  With  all  due  respect  to  your  honor, 
I  say  it's  false.  He  killed  them  and  sold  them. 
Only  yesterday,  I  myself — It  is  he!  (Aside)  I 
sold  him — (Aloud)  Six  ells — (Looking  at 
Agnelet)  I  caught  him  in  the  act  of  killing  a 
sheep. 
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Patelin.  (Uncovering  his  face,  seeing  that  by 
doing  so  he  is  making  Guillaume  nervous)  Pure 
invention,  Monsieur.  He  says  this  in  order  to  ex- 
cuse himself  for  giving  the  shepherd  a  severe  beat- 
ing. The  shepherd  is  going  to  sue  Monsieur  for 
damages. 

Guillaume.  It's  he,  your  honor,  I  tell  you! 
Yesterday  he  ran  away  with  six  ells  of  goods,  and 
he  promised  to  pay  me  the  thirty  crowns  this  morn- 
ing. 

Bartholin.  What  the  devil  has  that  to  do  with 
the  case?    We  are  now  discussing  sheep. 

Guillaume.  Very  well,  your  honor,  but  we'll 
speak  of  this  later. — As  I  said,  I  was  hidden  in  the 
sheep-fold — I  saw  him  take  a  big  healthy  sheep — 
(Looking  at  Patelin)  and  ran  away  with  the  six 
ells! 

Bartholin.    Six  ells  of  sheep? 
Guillaume.    No,  of  cloth. 

Bartholin.  Let's  drop  the  cloth  and  the  man, 
and  return  to  our  sheep. 

Guillaume.  Very  well.  Then  he  took  a  knife 
from  his  belt — and  cut  the  goods — then  he  took  it 
home  under  his  arm — now  he  denies  he  owes  me 
the  money. 

Patelin.  You  see,  your  honor,  he  has  no  idea 
what  he's  saying! 

Guillaume.  I  know  only  too  well  what  I'm 
saying.  (Looking  at  Agnelet)  He  stole  six  score 
of  my  sheep — (Looking  at  Patelin)  and  this 
morning  instead  of  paying  me  my  thirty  crowns, 
he  talked  about  black  butterflies   and  the  nymph 

Calyspo,  and  made  me  dance 

Patelin.  (Laughing)  Ha,  ha,  ha!  He's  mad! 
Bartholin.  Really,  Monsieur,  all  the  courts  of 
the  kingdom  couldn't  understand  you.  You  accuse 
this  shepherd  of  having  stolen  six  score  of  your 
sheep,  then  you  proceed  to  talk  about  six  ells  and 
thirty  crowns  and  black  butterflies  and  a  thousand 
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other  things.  Please  let  us  return  to  the  sheep, 
otherwise  I  shall  have  to  release  the  shepherd.  I 
ought  to  have  examined  him  myself.  (To  Agnelet) 
Come  here.    What  is  your  name  ? 

Agnelet.    Baa  !    Baa  ! 

Guillaume.     He  lies  !    His  name  is  Agnelet. 

Bartholin.  (To  Guillaume)'  No  matter, 
(To  Agnelet)  Tell  me,  now,  did  you  steal  six 
score  of  Monsieur's  sheep? 

Agnelet.    Baa  !    Baa  ! 

Bartholin.  Perhaps  he's  afraid  of  the  law.  We 
mustn't  frighten  him. — Did  Monsieur  find  you  one 
night  killing  a  sheep  ? 

Agnelet.    Baa  !    Baa  ! 

Bartholin.  What  does  he  mean  by  his  "  Baa  ! 
Baa  !  "  ? 

Patelin.  He  was  struck  senseless,  and  he  can't 
think. 

Bartholin.  You  are  very  much  to  blame,  Mon- 
sieur Guillaume. 

Guillaume.  To  blame?  One  of  them  steals  my 
cloth,  and  the  other  my  sheep.    To  blame  ? 

Bartholin.  You  ought  never  to  strike  a  man, 
especially  on  the  head. 

Guillaume.  It  was  night — and  when  I  strike, 
I  don't  know  where  I'm  striking. 

Patelin.    You  see,  your  honor,  he  confesses. 

Guillaume.  Oh,  stop  your  nonsense!  You'll 
pay  me  for  those  six  ells  of  cloth. 

Bartholin.  Still  talking  about  your  cloth  !  Did 
you  come  here  to  make  fun  of  the  law  ?  (He  rises)  I 
dismiss  the  case. 

Guillaume.  I  appeal.  (To  Patelin)  I'll  deal 
with  you  later!     (Guillaume  goes  out) 

Patelin.     (To  Agnelet)     Thank  his  honor. 

Agnelet.     (To  Bartholin)     Baa!     Baa! 

Bartholin.  That  will  do.  (Bartholin  goes 
out) 
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Patelin.  Now  you're  free.  You  might  have 
hanged  for  this.     Pay  me  now — you  promised. 

Agnelet.     Baa  !     Baa  ! 

Patelin.  You  did  that  very  well;  but  now  I 
want  my  money,  understand  ? 

Agnelet.    Baa  !    Baa  ! 

Patelin.  Never  mind  the  "  Baa  !  Baa  !  "  We're 
alone  now.    Are  you  going    to  pay  me  ? 

Agnelet.    Baa  !    Baa  ! 

Patelin.  You  rascal  !  Do  you  think  I'm  going 
to  stand  for  this!  {He  makes  for  Agnelet,  who 
runs  out)   Will  you  pay  me,  you ! 

{Enter  Colette.) 

* 

Colette.  {Holding  on  to  Patelin)  Please  let 
him  go,  Monsieur.  I  have  another  matter  to  talk 
about. 

Patelin.    What  is  it? 

Colette.  Agnelet's  bandaged  head  is  a  means, 
I  think,  of  forcing  Monsieur  Guillaume  to  consent 
to  the  marriage  of  his  son  and  your  daughter. 
Won't  you  get  a  good  fee  ? 

Patelin.     How  is  that? 

Colette.  Agnelet  goes  to  a  doctor,  and  while  he 
is  under  treatment,  he  dies.  It's  Monsieur  Guil- 
laume who  will  have  killed  him 

Patelin.     I  see  the  plan! 

Colette.  Just  help  us.  Now  I'm  going  to  de- 
mand justice  of  the  judge.     {She  goes  out) 

Patelin.  Luckily  Guillaume  confessed  he  struck 
Agnelet.  I'll  forgive  that  shepherd  if  I'm  able  to 
marry  off  my  daughter  with  his  help.  {A  pause, 
then) 

{Enter    Bartholin    and    Colette,    weeping    co~ 

piously.) 

Bartholin.  (To  Colette)  What's  this?  Poor 
fellow  !    But  it  was  sudden,  wasn't  it  ? 
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Patelin.     Everyone  in  town  has  heard  about  it. 

Bartholin.  I  will  see  that  justice  is  done,  my 
child.    Don't  cry  ! 

Colette.  We — w-were  going  to  be  married. — 
Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear! 

Bartholin.  Console  yourself  !  He  wasn't  your 
husband,  you  know  ! 

Colette.     That's  why  I'm  crying  so  ! 

Patelin.  Poor  girl  !  This  is  very  serious  for 
Monsieur  Guillaume  ! 

Bartholin.  He  shall  be  punished.  On  your 
complaint,  I  have  summoned  him  to  appear.  Mean- 
time I  must  look  at  the  body.  It's  at  your  uncle's, 
3'ou  say?    I'll  return  in  a  moment.     (He  goes  out) 

Patelin.    He'll  find  out  the  trick  now. 

Colette.  Oh,  my  uncle  is  a  clever  man,  and  he 
knows  what  we  are  doing.  Agnelet  has  put  a  dead 
sheep  in  the  bed. 

Patelin.  But  possibly  someone  may  recognize 
him  in  the  town  meanwhile? 

Colette.  H's  gone  to  hide  in  a  neighbor's  barn. 
He  won't  show  his  face  till  after  the  wedding. 

(Re-enter  Bartholin.) 

Bartholin.     Horrible  !     Horrible  ! 

Colette.     (Crying)     Oh,  dear  !  Oh,  dear! 

Patelin.  Poor  Monsieur  Guillaume  !  He  was  a 
good  man  ! 

Bartholin.  I,  too,  am  sorry  for  him,  but  what 
can  we  do?  He  has  killed  a  man,  and  the  victim's 
fiancée  asks  for  justice. 

Patelin.  Colette,  it  would  do  us  no  good  if  he 
were  hanged.     Wouldn't  it  be  better  if  you ? 

Colette.  (To  Patelin)  Ah,  Monsieur,  I  have 
no  reason  to  wish  for  his  death  ;  I  don't  want 
revenge.  If  there  were  some  means  of  saving  his 
life — and  then,  Monsieur's  daughter  is  in  love  with 
Valère 

Bartholin.    Indeed  ! 
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Colette.  Valère,  you  know,  is  Monsieur  Guil- 
laume's  only  child,  but  his  father  refuses  to  consent 
to  the  marriage.  You  men  are  so  clever,  see  if  you 
can't  think  of  some  way  to  bring  about  the  marriage. 

Bartholin.  (To  Patelin)  Will  this  girl  con- 
sent to  withdraw  the  case  if  Monsieur  Guillaume 
allows  his  son  to  marry  your  daughter  ? 

Colette.     That's  it! 

Patelin.    We  shall  be  merciful 

Bartholin.  (To  Colette)  He  will  first  be 
brought  here  ;  then  I  shall  talk  with  him.  Do  you 
consent,  Monsieur  Patelin? 

Patelin.  Of  course,  I  hadn't  intended  to  marry 
off  my  daughter  so  soon,  and  I'm  not  particularly 
anxious  to  save  Monsieur  Guillaume's  life — but — 
yes — I  consent. 

Bartholin.  I  think  he  is  being  brought  now. 
(To  Colette)  Quick,  now,  see  that  the  poor  boy 
is  buried  in  secret — I  don't  wish  to  be  guilty  of 
prevarication!     (Colette  goes  out) 

Patelin.  As  a  pure  formality  I'll  go  and  make 
out  a  contract  which  you  will  have  him  sign. 
(Patelin  goes  out) 

(Enter    Guillaume,    escorted    by    a    number    of 

archers.  ) 

Bartholin.  Here  you  are  !  Do  you  know  the 
charge,  Monsieur  Guillaume? 

Guillaume.  Yes  ;  that  rascal  Agnelet  says  he  is 
dead. 

Bartholin.  He  is — I  have  just  seen  his  body 
with  my  own  eyes.     You  are  guilty  of  murder. 

Guillaume.    The  devil  ! 

Bartholin.  Now,  I  have  a  proposal  to  make 
you  :  it  depends  on  you  whether  or  not  you  will  be 
set  free. 

Guillaume.  In  that  case,  your  humble  servant  ! 
(He  starts  to  go  out,  but  the  archers  stop  him) 
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Bartholin.  One  moment  !  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  you  would  rather  marry  your  son 
or  be  hanged? 

Guillaume.    I  don't  want  either. 

Bartholin.  Let  me  explain.  You  killed  Agnelet, 
did  you  not? 

Guillaume.  I  struck  him.  If  he  died,  that's  his 
fault. 

Bartholin.  No,  it  is  yours.  Listen  to  me: 
Monsieur  has  a  very  beautiful  and  intelligent 
daughter. 

Guillaume.    And  she's  as  poor  as  he  is. 

Bartholin.    Your  son  is  in  love  with  her. 

Guillaume.    What  of  it? 

Bartholin.  The  girl  who  was  going  to  marry 
Agnelet  is  willing  to  drop  the  case  if  you  consent 
to  this  marriage. 

Guillaume.     I  refuse. 

Bartholin.  (To  the  archers)  Take  him  to 
jail. 

Guillaume.  Jail?  At  least  let  me  go  and  tell 
my  family  not  to  expect  me. 

Bartholin.  (To  the  archers)  Guard  him  care- 
fully. 

(Enter  Patelin.) 

Patelin.  (Aside  to  Bartholin,  as  he  hands  him 
a  piece  of  paper)  Here's  is  the  contract.  (Enter 
Colette,  Valère,  Henriette  and  Madame 
Patelin.  To  Guillaume)  Monsieur,  my  entire 
family  is  at  your  service  ! 

Guillaume.    Heavens  ! 

Bartholin.  (To  Guillaume)  Quick,  now, 
decide.    Do  vou  consent? 

Guillaume.    Yes. 

Bartholin.    Then  sign  this  contract. 

Guillaume.    No  ! 

Bartholin.    (To  the  archers)    To  jail  with  him  ! 
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Guillaume.    You  are  in  a  hurry  ! 

Bartholin.  You  shall  have  just  one  more  chance. 

Guillaume.     One  more  chance? 

Bartholin.  Then,  if  you  still  refuse,  you  will 
be  hanged. 

Guillaume.    Hanged  !    Pity  me  ! 

Bartholin.  Then  sign.  If  you  refuse  I  can't 
help  you. 

Guillaume.     Merciful  Heavens  !     (He  signs) 

Bartholin.  (Taking  the  contract)  Good!  (He 
gives  Patelin  the  contract)  My  congratulations. 
(To  Guillaume)     You  are  free. 

Guillaume.     This  has  been  a  fine  day  for  me  ! 

Patelin  and  Madame  Patelin.  We  deeply 
appreciate  this  honor 

Guillaume.  And  well  you  may  :  it  costs  you 
nothing  1 

Valère.     (To  Guillaume)     Father,  I  object — 

Guillaume.    Go  to  the  devil  ! 

Henriette.  (To  Guillaume)  I  deeply  re- 
gret  

Guillaume.    So  do  I  ! 

Colette.  (To  Guillaume)  What  are  you  go- 
ing to  give  me  in  place  of  Agnelet  ? 

Guillaume.    The  sheep  he  stole  ! 

(Enter  Agnelet,  running,  follozved  by  two  peasants 
with  pitch-forks.) 

First  Peasant.     March! 

Agnelet.     Help  ! 

Second  Peasant.    March! 

Agnelet.     Help  ! 

Guillaume.  Traitor!  Scoundrel!  So  you 
aren't  dead?  I  might  as  well  kill  you  now — it'll 
cost  me  no  more  ! 

(Agnelet  falls  to  his  knees.) 

Bartholin.  Wait!  (To  the  Peasants)  Where 
did  you  find  this  ghost  ? 
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First  Peasant.  He  was  hiding  in  our  barn! 
We  tried  to  arrest  him. 

Bartholin.  (To  Agnelet,  noticing  that  he  no 
longer  wears  a  bandage)  So  your  head  wasn't 
damaged,  after  all? 

Agnelet.     (Crying)     N-no. 

Bartholin.    Then  what  did  I  see  in  that  bed? 

Agnelet.    A  dead  sheep. 

Guillaume.  (To  Patelin)  Give  me  back  that 
contract  ! 

Bartholin.     That's  no  more  than  fair. 

Patelin.  (To  Guillaume)  I  will  if  you'll  pay 
me  the  stipulated  dowry  :  ten  thousand  crowns. 
Ten  thousand  crowns  ! 

Guillaume.  I'd  rather  let  matters  stand  as  they 
are. — But  you'll  pay  me  that  debt  of  three  hundred 
crowns,  won't  you? 

Patelin.    When  you  bring  me  the  note! 

Guillaume.  The  note?  But  what  about  my  six 
ells  of  goods? 

Patelin.    Your  wedding  present. 

Guillaume.  Wedding  present?  At  least  I'll  get 
that  dinner  you  promised  me  ? 

Patelin.    We've  already  had  dinner! 

Guillaume.  Already?  (Pointing  to  Agnelet) 
I'll  have  my  revenge  and  hang  this  rascal  ! 

Valère.  Father,  everything  he  did  was  by  my 
orders.    I  alone  am  to  blame. 

Guillaume.  Ha  !  So  this  is  the  way  I  am  paid 
for  my  six  score  sheep  and  my  six  ells  of  goods  ! 

CURTAIN. 
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ITH  the    immensely    increased  demand  for  new 
plays  for  purposes  of  production  by   amateurs 

W  comes  a  correspondingly  great  demand  for  a  care- 

ful selection  of  those  plays  which  can  be  easily 
and  well  presented  by  clubs  and  colleges.  The 
plays  in  the  present  series  have  been  chosen  with 
regard  to  their  intrinsic  value  as  drama  and  liter- 
ature, and  at  the  same  time  to  their  adaptability  to  the  needs  and 
limitations  of  such  organizations. 

The  Series,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Barrett  H. 
Clark,  instructor  in  the  department  of  Dramatic  Literature  at 
Chautauaua.  New  York,  assistant  stage  manager  and  actor  with 
Mrs.  Fiske  (season  1912-1913),  now  comprises  44  titles,  more  will  make 
their  appearance  during  the  year.  Eventually  there  will  be  plays  from 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Russia,  Germany,  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  representative  of  some  of  the  .best  drama 
of  all  ages  and  lands. 

Each  Play  is  prefaced  by  a  concise  historical  note  by  Mr.  Clark,  and 
with  a  few  suggestions  for  staging 


Plays    Now'    Ready 

INDIAN  SUMMER,  a  comedy  in  one  act  by  MEilhao  and 
Halevy.  This  little  play,  by  two  of  the  most  famous  writers  of 
comedy  of  the  last  century,  has  been  played  at  the  Comédie  Fran- 
çaise at  Paris  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  remains  one  of  the 
brightest  and  most  popular  works  of  the  period.   Price  25  Cents. 

ROSALIE,  by  Max  Maurey.  A  "  Grand  Guignol  "  comedy  In 
One  act,  fall  of  verve  and  clever  dialogue.  Rosalie,  the  stubborn  maid, 
leads  her  none  too  amiable  master  and  mistress  into  uncomfortable 
complications  by  refusing  to  open  the  front  door  to  a  supposed  guest 
of  wealth  and  influence.    Price  25  Cents. 

MODESTY,  by  Paul  Hervietj.  A  delightful  trifle  by  one  of  th© 
most  celebrated  of  living  dramatists.    Price  25  Cents. 

THE  ART  OF  BEING  BORED,  (Le  Monde  oîi  Von  8'Ennuie),  a 
comedy  in  three  acts  by  Edouard  Pailleron.  Probably  the  best- 
known  and  most  frequently  acted  comedy  of  manners  in  the  realm 
of  nineteenth  century  French  drama.  It  is  replete  with  wit  and 
comic  situations.  For  nearly  forty  years  it  has  held  the  stage, 
while  countless  imitators  have  endeavored  to  reproduce  its  fresh- 
ness and  charm.    Price  25  Cents. 

A  MARRIAGE  PROPOSAL,  by  Anton  Tcheeroff,  a  comedy 
in  one  act,  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  Russian  writers.  This 
little  farce  is  very  popular  in  Russia,  and  satirizes  the  peasants  of 
that  country  in  an  amusing  manner.    Price  25  Cents. 

THE  GREEN  COAT,  by  Alfred  de  Musset  and  Emile  Augier. 
A  slight  and  comic  character  sketch  of  the  life  of  Bohemian  artists 
In  Paris,  written  by  one  of  France's  greatest  poets  and  one  of  her 
best-known  dramatists.    Price  25  Cents. 

THE  WAGER,  by  Giuseppe  Giacosa.  This  one  act  poetic 
comedy,  written  by  the  most  celebrated  dramatist  of  modern  Italy, 
was  the  author's  first  work.  It  treats  of  a  wager  made  by  a  proud 
young  page,  who  risks  his  life  on  the  outcome  of  a  game  of  chess. 
Price  25  Cents. 


THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERDESS,  a  poetic  comedy  in  one  act, 
by  Andre  Rivoire.  A  charming-  pastoral  sketch  by  a  well-known 
French  poet  and  dramatist.  Played  with  success  at  the  Comédie 
Française.    Price  25  Cents. 

PHORMIO,  a  Latin  comedy  by  Terence.  An  up-to-date  version 
of  the  famous  comedy.  One  of  the  masterpieces  of  Latin  drama; 
the  story  of  a  father  who  returns  to  find  that  his  son  has  married 
a  slave  girl.  Phormio,  the  parasite-villain  who  causes  the  numerous 
comic  complications,  succeeds  in  unraveling  the  difficulties,  and 
all  ends  happily.    Price  25  Cents. 

THE  TWINS,  a  Latin  farce  by  Plauttts,  upon  which  Shake- 
speare founded  his  Comedy  of  Errors.    Price  25  Cents. 

THE  BOOR,  by  Anton  Tchekoff.  A  well-known  farce  by  the 
celebrated  Russian  master;  it  is  concerned  with  Russian  peasants, 
and  portrays  with  masterly  skill  the  comic  side  of  country  life. 
Price  25  Cents. 

THE  BLACK  PEARL,  by  Victorien  Sardou.  One  of  Sardou's 
most  famous  comedies  of  intrigue.  A  house  has,  it  is  thought, 
been  robbed.  But  through  skilful  investigation  it  is  found  that  the 
havoc  wrought  has  been  done  by  lightning.    Price  25  Cents. 

CHARMING   LEANDRE,   by  Theodore  de  Banville.    The 

author  of  "  Gringoire  "  is  here  seen  in  a  poetic  vein,  yet  the  French- 
man's innate  sense  of  humor  recalls,  in  this  satirical  little  play,  the 
genius  of  Molière.    Price  25  Cents. 

THE  POST-SCRIPTUM,  by  Emile  Attgier.  Of  this  one-act 
comedy  Professor  Brander  Matthews  writes:  "...  one 
of  the  brightest  and  most  brilliant  little  one-act  comedies  in  any 
language,  and  to  be  warmly  recommended  to  American  readers." 
Price  25  Cents. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  FOURCHAMBAULT,  by  Emile  Attgier. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  recent  French  family  dramas.  Although  the 
play  is  serious  in  tone,  it  contains  touches  which  entitle  it  to  a 
position  among  the  best  comedies  of  manners  of  the  times.  Prich 
#  Cents. 
£o 


PANURGE'S  SHEEP,  a  comedy  in  one  Act  by  Meilhac  and  Halevy. 
A  famous  and  often-acted  little  play  based  upon  the  obstinacy  of  a  charm- 
ing woman,  who  is  finally  induced  to  marry.  1  man,  2  women.  Price 
25  Cents. 

THE  LAW-SUIT  (Der  Prozess),  a  comedy  in  one  act  by  Roderich 
Benedix.  A  famous  comedy  by  the  well-known  German-dramatist — 
author  of  "  The  Obstinate  Family,"  and  "  The  Third  Man."  The  play  is 
full  of  amusing  situations  and  bright  lines.    5  men.    Price  25  Cents. 

THE  THIRD  MAN  (Der  Dritte),  a  comedy  in  one  act  by  Roderich 
Benedix.  A  highly  amusing  little  comedy  based  upon  the  obstinacy  of 
human  beings,  and  proves  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  "  love  finds  a 
way."    3  women,  1  man.    Price  25  Cents. 

THE  GENTLEMAN  TRADESMAN  (Le  Bourgeois  Gentile-homme),  a 
comedy  in  four  acts  by  Molière.  One  of  the  best-known  comedies  cf 
the  celebrated  master  of  comedy.  '  '  The  Gentleman  Tradesman  '  '  ridicules 
the  affectations  of  M.  Jourdain,  a  rich  parvenu.  9  men,  5  women.  Price 
50  Cents. 

THE  SICILIAN  (Le  Sicilien),  a  farce  in  two  scenes  by  Molière.  One 
of  the  lighter  comedies  of  intrigue.  This  play  is  laid  in  Sicily,  and  has  to 
do  with  the  capture  of  a  beautiful  Greek  slave  from  her  selfish  and 
tyrannical  master.    4  men,  3  women.    Price  25  Cents. 

DOCTOR  LOVE  (L'Amour  Médecine),  a  farce  in  three  acts  by  Mol- 
ière. An  uproarious  farce,  satirizing  the  medical  profession.  Through 
it  runs  the  story  of  a  young  girl  who  pretends  to  be  ill  in  order  that  she 
may  marry  the  man  she  loves.    5  men,  4  women.    Price  25  Cents. 

THE  AFFECTED  YOUNG  LADIES  (Les  Précieuses  Ridicules),  a 
comedy  in  one  act  by  Molière.  The  famous  satire  on  intellectual  and 
social  affectation.  Like  most  of  Molière' s  plays,  the  theme  in  this  is  ever 
modern.    3  women,  6  men.    Price  25  Cents. 

I'M  GOING  !  A  comedy  in  one  act  by  Tristan  Bernard.  A  delightful 
bit  of  comedy  of  obstinacy  and  reconciliation.  1  man,  1  woman.  Price 
25  Cents. 

THE  FAIRY  (La  Fee),  a  romatic  comedy  in  one  act  by  Octave  Feuil- 
let. Laid  in  a  hut  in  Normandy,  this  little  comedy  is  full  of  poetic 
charm  and  quiet  humor.  The  element  of  the  supernatural  is  introduced  in 
order  to  drive  home  a  strong  lesson.    1  woman,  3  men.    Price  25  CeNTS. 

THE  VILLAGE  (Le  Village),  a  comedy  in  one  act  by  Octave  Feuillet. 
The  author  here  paints  the  picture  of  an  elderly  couple,  and  shows  that 
they  have  not  realized  their  happiness  until  it  is  on  the  point  of  being 
taken  from  them.    2  women,  2  men.    Price  25  Cents. 


THE  BENEFICENT  BEAR,  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  Goldoni.  One 
of  the  best-known  comedies  of  the  Father  of  Italian  Comedy.  A  costume 
piece  laid  in  18th  century  France,  the  principal  character  in  which  is  a. 
good-hearted,  though  gruff,  old  uncle.    4  men,  3  women.    Price  25  Cent  s 

GRAMMAR  (La  Grammaire),  a  farce  in  one  act  by  Labiche.  An  amus- 
ing and  charming  comedy  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  19th  century  French 
dramatists.    4  men,  1  woman.    Price  25  Cents. 

THE  TWO  COWARDS  (Les  Deux  Timides),  a  comedy  in  one  act  by 
Labiche.  A  very  amusing  and  human  little  comedy,  in  which  a  strong- 
willed  girl  helps  her  father  choose  for  her  the  man  she  wishes  to  marry. 

2  women,  3  men.    Price  25  Cents. 

MASTER  PATELIN,  SOLICITOR,  a  comedy  in  three  acts.  Special 
version  by  Brueys.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  early  French  farces. 
The  setting  and  character  belong  to  the  late  Middle  Ages.  The  play  is 
concerned  with  the  crooked  dealings  of  a  clever  lawyer.  7  men,  2  women. 
Prick  25  Cents. 

CRISPIN,  HIS  MASTER'S  RIVAL,  a  comedy  in  one  act  by  Le  Sage. 
A  famous  comedy  by  the  author  of  "Gil  Bias,"  concerned  with  the 
pranks  of  two  clever  valets.    18th  century  costumes  and  settings.    4  men, 

3  women.    Price  25  Cents. 

THE  LEGACY,  a  comedy  in  one  act  by  Marivaux.  A  delicate  high 
comedy  of  intrigue.  Marivaux  one  of  the  masters  of  old  French  comedy, 
and  this  play  is  full  of  [deft  touches  of  characterization.  2  women,  4 
men.    Price  25  Cents. 

AFTER  THE  HONEYMOON,  a  farce  in  one  act  by  Wolfgang  Gya- 
lui.  A  Hungarian  farce  full  of  brilliant  dialog  and  movement.  1  man, 
1  woman.    Price  25  Cents. 

A  CHRISTMAS  TALE,  a  poetic  play  by  Maurice  Bouchor.  A  beau- 
tiful little  miracle  play  of  love  and  devotion,  laid  in  15th  century  Paris. 
Mmen,  2  women.    Price  25  Cents. 

CRAINQUEBILLE,  a  play  in  three  scenes  by  Anatole  France. 
delightful  series  of  pictures  of  Parisian  street  life,  by  the  author  of  "  The 
Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife."    12  men,  6  women.    Price  25  Cents. 

JEAN-MARIE,  a  poetic  play  in  one  act  by  Andre  Theuriet.  A  path- 
etic play  of  Norman  peasant  life.    2  men,  1  woman.    Price  25  Cents. 

THE  REBOUND,  a  comedy  in  one  act  by  L.  B.  Picard.  A  clever 
comedy  of  intrigue,  and  a  satire  of  social  position.  2  women,  5  men. 
Price  25  Cents. 


I 

THE  DOCTOR  IN  SPITE  OF  HIMSELF,  by  Molière.  A 
famous  farce  by  thf  greatest  of  French  dramatists.  Sganarelle  has 
to  be  beaten  before  he  will  acknowledge  that  he  is  a  doctor,  which 
he  is  not.  He  then  works  apparently  miraculous  cures.  The  play 
Is  a  sharp  satire  on  the  medical  profession  in  the  17th  Century, 
Prire  35  Cents. 

BRIGNOL  AND  HIS  DAUGHTER,  by  Capus.  The  first 
comedy  in  English  of  the  most  sprightly  and  satirical  of  present- 
day  French  dramatists.    Price  £  Cents. 

*&* 
CHOOSING  A  CAREER,  by  G.  A.  de  Cailla  vet.    Written  by 

one  of  the   authors  of  "  Love   Watches."    A  farce   of   mistaken 

identity,  full  of  humorous  situations  and  bright  lines.    Price  25 

Cents. 

FRENCH  WITHOUT  A  MASTER,  by  Tristan  Bernard.  A 
clever  farce  by  one  of  the  most  successful  of  French  dramatists. 
It  is  concerned  with  the  difficulties  of  a  bogus-interpreter  who 
does  not  know  a  word  of  French.    Price  25  Cents. 

PATER  NOSTER,  a  poetic  play  in  one  act,  by  Francois 
Coppee.  A  pathetic  incident  of  the  time  of  the  Paris  Commune, 
in  1871.    Price  25  Cents. 

THE  ROMANCERS,  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  Edmond  Ros- 
tand. New  translation  of  this  celebrated  and  charming  little 
romantic  play  by  the  famous  author  of  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac  "  and 
11  Chantecler."    Price  25  Cents. 

THE  MERCHANT  GENTLEMAN,  (Le  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme), by  Molière.  New  translation  of  one  of  Molière's  comic 
masterpieces,  a  play  which  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  amateur 
production.    Price  50  Cents. 
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